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Editorials 


EASTER, 1960 


The feast of Our Lord’s Resurrection has traditionally, and appropriately, been 
a time for the administration of Holy Baptism, as well as for the renewal of bap- 
tismal vows. It is fitting, therefore, that this Easter issue should be devoted largely 
to the Sacrament of Holy Baptism—in devotion, doctrine, and practice. Blessed 
Martin Luther, we are told, took comfort in moments of despair in the knowledge 
that God is gracious, a certainty he could have because, as he said, “I am bap- 
tized.’ In this issue, John Gerhard speaks from the seventeenth century, Robert 
Schultz from the twentieth, to remind us what it means to us to be able to say, ‘I 
am baptized.” And a study of an unusual parish shows us how we can make the 
baptismal experience more meaningful for all our people. The Collect for Easter 
Eve sums up our concern in sending forth this issue: 


O God, who didst enlighten this most holy night with the glory of the 
Lord’s Resurrection: Preserve in all thy people the spirit of adoption 
which thou hast given, so that renewed in body and soul they may per- 
form unto thee a pure service. . . 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


It is surely true that the doctrine confessed by a Church is of far greater impor- 
tance than the corporate name it bears. Nevertheless, the tremendous stir raised 
over the ill-chosen name, ‘‘Lutheran Evangelical Church in America,” for the union 
of four North American Lutheran bodies, is a hopeful sign. Now that the more tra- 
ditional ‘Lutheran Church in America” has happily been substituted, in response 
to a tremendous protest from the length and breadth of the land, we are tempted 
to gloat a bit. For it was in no less a publication than The Lutheran that it was 
claimed that the only ones who had anything to lose by the adoption of the name 
with an emphasis on ‘Evangelical’’ were the supporters of the liturgical movement, 
who allegedly insist that the Church is “Catholic” and not ‘Evangelical.’ Could it 
be that the removal of the latter term implies a significant victory for the liturgical 
movement's point of view? 


To be honest, we cannot directly claim this, even though many persons involved 
in the church renewal movement were active in the protest over the new name. 
But we are still grateful for the retreat of the Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity 
from their experimental position for two reasons. One is that the adoption of a 
clearly Lutheran name represents a victory for those who support a clear-cut con- 
fessionalism (and we are among them), as over against a kind of narrow, pan- 
Protestant ecumenicity. The second is that the letters of protest printed in church 
papers showed a widespread interest in coupling the term “Catholic” with “Evan- 
gelical”’ in seeking a really satisfactory name for the Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. We can all agree that the name of a man, even of a great saint of God, is 
not the most appropriate appelation for a great Church or for its confession of faith. 
And while no forward step in correcting this anomaly is possible now, we are glad 
that the backward step implied by ‘Lutheran Evangelical Church” was avoided. 


—G.CS. 
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TWO QUESTIONS 


There are two questions which have been on my mind for a long time. They are 
asked in charity and love of those who are brothers in the faith of our beloved 
Lutheran Church. The first is, Why are we so afraid of being truly Lutheran? The 
second, Why is there so little patience with those who are interested in the Lu- 
theran liturgical movement? 


I honestly feel that we are afraid of being true Lutherans. We have our doctrines. 
We have our faith. It is distinctive. Yet, it seems that many of us are willing to let 
it go in the interest of a ‘‘greater Protestant witness.” The ecumenical movement is 
a fine thing and I believe in it. I believe in it to such an extent that I feel it ought 
to include a// Christians, and not be merely a Protestant ecumenism. If there is 
any man who calls upon Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, who has been baptized 
into the new life in Christ, who is part of the Holy Church—then he is my 
brother, in spite of major or minor differences. 


We ought to be pan-Christian and not merely pan-Protestant. In our ecumenical 
relationships we ought to stand firm on our doctrine, but be willing to discuss on 
a theological level all the doctrines found in the different Christian Churches. To 
an extent we have approached the ecumenical task in this manner, but in some 
quarters there has been a tendency to deny our doctrine and heritage for the sake 
of what is usually termed “the greater witness of our oneness,” to wit, unionistic 
services. Unionism, is rampant in several branches of American Lutheranism, and 
few seem concerned about it. One is often looked upon as ‘queer’ if one is dis- 
tressed by the evidences of unionism in the Church. 


Recently I read in the official organ of one of the major Lutheran bodies that 
one of her clergy ‘‘officiated’’ at a communion service of an interdenominational 
character. It is fine for those who deny the Real Presence and the truly sacramental 
character of the Lord’s Supper to unite in the Memorial of the Lord, but how can 
a Lutheran participate without denying the doctrine on which we stand? If this 
kind of thing is to be officially condoned, we should at least have the consistency 
and courage to repudiate the Minneapolis Theses and the Galesburg Rule, which 
states that Lutheran pulpits are for Lutheran pastors, Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only! 


In my own parish I was told by a member of the “hierarchy” that union services 
were not approved, but that a union Thanksgiving Service would be acceptable. 
How can a thing be right at certain times and wrong at other times? 


I find the same vacillation concerning the Confessions of the Church. We read 
them, but how many take them seriously? Or could it be as one pastor said in 
substance, that Luther was influenced a great deal by the Roman Church and thus 
had many Roman ideas, while today we can think more clearly on the subject of 
the Church, the Sacrament, etc.? I confess that I stand amazed! It has to be noted 
here that we do not follow everything Luther said, but rather the confessional writ- 
ings. If you bring up the fact that the Sacrament is to be central along with the 
Word, what negative reactions you sometimes receive! Yet all pastors had to take 
the vow to uphold the Confessions which clearly state that the Holy Communion is 
to be celebrated at least weekly. Could it be that we are closely akin to the Anglicans 
who vow to uphold the Thirty-Nine Articles, yet have no intention of doing so and 
are not expected to do so? 
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As for the second question—where is patience evidenced toward the proponents 
of the liturgical movement? I am the first to confess the errors and faults of those 
who are of the movement—and I include myself. We have not always been char- 
itable, yet it seems to me that we are driven to combat by the oppposition. There is 
no “‘live and let live” attitude, but rather the idea is held that this ‘leprosy’ in the 
Church must be stamped out, eradicated, and wiped off the face of the earth. I do 
not believe I exaggerate, for I have heard of great and deep concern voiced in the 
higher echelons of the Church on just this subject. 


What does the Church think of us? Are we not brothers in the faith? Have we 
not taken the same vows, studied the same seminary courses, pledged the same 
faithfulness to Christ and His Church? We are not “second class citizens,” though 
often we are dismissed as just that. 


I love my Church and so do all members of the movement for churchly renewal, 
or else we would not be concerned about the Church, nor would we be a part of 
it. True, there are those with idiosyncrasies, but who is without them? Is the whole 
to be condemned because of the few? Are these types restricted to the liturgical move- 
ment? Love, concern, charity toward all, is needed by all. We labor for the kingdom 
of God. Our goal is the salvation of souls. Our means may be different, but not 
basically, because they are simply the Word and Sacraments, taken seriously. We 
may have something to say to the Church. We may be as children “untimely 
born,” yet here we are and the Church ought to give us a hearing and treat us as 
co-workers in the kingdom. 


These questions are asked in love. I hope and pray that an honest facing of 
them might clear the air, for God knows this is what we need. 


—ATS. 


IT WAS A HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


The friends of UNA SANCTA responded generously to our appeal for a twen- 
tieth anniversary gift late last year. The contributions received assure a continuance 
and expansion of our program through the year ahead. The staff expresses its 
gratitude for the “‘vote of confidence” implied in your gifts. And may we remind 
those who have not yet responded to the request, that your contributions, no matter 
what the size, will still be welcome. Send them to our business manager. Thanks! 
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The Benefits of Baptism 


John Gerhard 


Call to mind, O faithful soul, the wonderful grace of God bestowed upon thee 
in holy Baptism. Baptism is the washing of regeneration (Titus 3: 5); therefore 
he who hath been spiritually washed in the laver of Baptism is no longer held, body 
and soul, under the power of a carnal nature, but because he hath been born again 
of God, through water and the Spirit (John 3: 5) he is a son of God, and if a son 
then an heir of eternal blessedness (Rom. 8: 17). As the Eternal Father, at the 
Baptism of Christ, declared, ‘“This is my beloved Son” (Matt. 3: 17), so all who 
believe and are baptized receive the adoption of sons. As the Holy Spirit descended 
in the form of a dove, at Christ's Baptism, so He is also present at our Baptism 
and gives it all its efficacy; nay, more, communicates Himself to believing souls in 
this holy ordinance, and so worketh in them that “they become wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves’ (Matt. 10: 16). As it was at the creation, so is it at our re- 
generation. For as at the creation of the world, the Spirit of the Lord moved upon 
the face of the waters (Gen. 1: 2), and imparted to them a vital energy, so in the 
water of Baptism the same Holy Spirit is present to render it efficacious for our 
regeneration. Our beloved Saviour, Christ Himself, submitted to Baptism that He 
might make it plain that through Baptism we are to be made members of His body. 
Often a remedy is applied to the head that other parts of the body may be healed; 
our spiritual head is Christ, and He submitted to holy Baptism that the members of 
His mystical body might enjoy its saving benefits. Under the old economy God 
entered into a covenant with His people by circumcision (Gen. 17: 11) ; so in the 
new economy we are received into covenant relations with God by Baptism (Col. 
2: 11,12), because Baptism has superseded circumcision. Let not him who is in 
covenant with God fear the devil. Those who are baptized into Christ put on Christ 
(Gal. 3: 27), and thus the saints are said to have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. 7: 14). The perfect righteousness of 
Christ is the glorious robe of His saints; let not him therefore who is clothed in 
this robe fear the least spot of sin. 


There was at Jerusalem, by the sheep market, a pool (John 5: 2) into which at 
certain times an angel went down and troubled the water; whosoever then first 
after the troubling of the water stepped in, was made whole of whatever disease he 
had (John 5: 4). The water of Baptism is that pool, which heals us of the malady 
of sin, when the Holy Spirit descends into it and troubles it, as it were, with the 
blood of Christ, who gave Himself as a sacrifice for us, just as the sacrificial lambs 
were washed in that pool at Jerusalem. At Christ’s Baptism the heavens were opened 
(Matt. 3: 16); so at our Baptism the gates of heaven are opened to our souls. At 
the Baptism of Christ all three persons of the adorable Trinity were present; so 
they are at our baptism. And so in that word of promise, which is united to the ele- 
ment of water, faith receives the grace of the heavenly Father who adopts us, the 
merit of the blessed Son who cleanses us from sin, and the efficacious working of 
the Holy Spirit who regenerates us. 





The Sacred Meditations of Blessed John Gerhard were first published in 1606, when the 
confessor was but twenty-four years old. This meditation is taken from C. W. Heisler’s transla- 
tion, published by the Lutheran Publication Society, 1896. 
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Pharaoh and all his host perished in the Red Sea, while the Israelites passed 
over safely (Ex. 14: 28) ; thus in Baptism all our sins are destroyed, and the believ- 
ing soul passes safely over to the promised inheritance of the heavenly kingdom. 
Baptism may be likened to that sea of glass like unto crystal which St. John saw 
in his wonderful vision (Rev. 4: 6); through it as through a glass the glory of 
the Son of Righteousness shines into our souls; but that sea was before the throne 
of the Lamb. That throne of the Lamb is the Church, in which alone the grace of 
Baptism is deposited. The prophet Ezekiel in his vision saw waters issuing from 
under the temple (Ezek. 47: 1) which carried life and healing to all things (Ezek. 
47: 9); so in God’s spiritual temple, the Church, the saving waters of Baptism are 
still streaming forth, into whose depths our sins are cast (Micah 7: 19), and whose 
streams bring spiritual healing and life unto all to whom they come. Baptism is 
that spiritual flood in which our sinful flesh is drowned: the foul raven, the devil, 
departs, not to return, but the dove, the Holy Spirit, returns with the olive leaf, 
that is, with peace and quietness, to the weary soul. Call to mind, therefore, O faith- 
ful soul, this wonderful peace offered to thee in Baptism, and for it give due 
thanks to God. 


Moreover, the more richly blessed the baptismal grace bestowed upon thee, the 
more carefully thou shouldest guard it. ‘““We are buried with Christ by Baptism 
unto death; that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6: 4). We have 
been made whole, therefore let us sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto us 
(John 6: 14). We have put on the righteousness of Christ, a garment of inex- 
pressible preciousness; therefore let us not defile it with sin. Our old man was 
crucified and put to death in Baptism; let the new man now live. We have been 
regenerated and renewed in the spirit of our mind in Baptism (Eph. 4: 23); let 
not the flesh then rule the spirit! “Old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new” (2 Cor. 5: 17), let not then the oldness of the flesh prevail 
over the newness of the Spirit. We have become the sons of God by our new spir- 
itual birth; let us live worthily, therefore, of our Heavenly Father. We have become 
temples of the Holy Spirit; let us therefore prepare an abode that will be pleasing 
to such an honored Guest. We have been taken into covenant relation with God; let 
us take heed therefore that we do not serve the devil, and so deprive ourselves of 
the grace of this covenant. 


O Thou most blessed Trinity, accomplish all this in our souls, we humbly pray 
Thee! O Thou One only God, who hast bestowed Thy grace upon us in Baptism, help 
us, we beseech Thee, to persevere in that grace unto the end. 


+ 
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Baptism and Justification 
Robert C. Schultz 


There is no doubt about the connection between Baptism and justification in 
Lutheran theology. Luther and Melanchthon, Pieper, Elert and Althaus are all in 
agreement on that. The Augsburg Confession (III, IX) defines Baptism with exactly 
the same terminology that it uses in its definition of justification. A man is justified 
when he is received in grace and his sins are forgiven; when he is baptized he is 
offered and received into the grace of God. Baptism is the means of justification. 
The Large Catechism says it more homiletically: ‘‘This is the power, effect, use- 
fulness, fruit and purpose of Baptism: that it makes one blessed . . . which is nothing 
else than that those whose who have been saved from sin, death and devil enter into 
Christ’s kingdom and live eternally with him” (LC, IV, 24). Franz Pieper reproduces 
this faithfully in his own discussion of baptism: Baptism offers forgiveness of sins, 
it is Rechtfertigungsmedium.s One finds nothing else in modern dogmaticians such 
as Werner Elert and Paul Althaus; Althaus puts it most directly: All of justification 
is in baptism.? 


The Council of Trent and Karl Barth are both in opposition to this position. So it 
might seem that this paper should summarize and consider the extensive literature 
on Baptism which has resulted from Barth’s rejection of infant Baptism in 1943. 
Or we could review the controversies with Rome or the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century. All are highly fascinating possibilities. But if we restrict ourselves to all or 
any of them, we should overlook one very important fact: The direct connection 
between justification and Baptism which is so axiomatic in our confessional position 
plays little role in the thinking of our people. The reason is simple: they have never 
been taught about it in an effective and theologically coherent fashion. The considera- 
tion of that problem is and, since I do not pretend that this paper is the final solution, 
must remain our first task. Otherwise a liturgical revision or revival of Baptism will 
remain a matter of esoteric form without significance for the life of the Church 
which is the congregation of the justified. The prophetic word of the Reformers to 
the church of the sixteenth century remains such a prophetic word to their descendants. 


I 


In his argument against the charge of libertinism in Romans 6, Paul asks a rhe- 
torical question: Do you not know that as many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have been baptized into His death? He could ask that question with the cer- 
tainty that his readers would immediately agree with him. They would agree with 
him because this was part of the basic Christian kerygma. We could not expect the 
same immediate agreement from a Missouri Synod congregation. 


It is the thesis of this paper that Paul could talk about Baptism as he does because 
his statements on Baptism were made within the larger frame of reference of the 
apostolic kerygma. This puts Baptism into a direct relationship to the saving work 
of Christ. The Baptism of the Christian is, as Paul says, the link which binds him to 
the death and resurrection of Christ. It binds him just as Christ's own Baptism bound 





This essay was presented to the tenth annual Institute for Liturgical Studies, sponsored by 
Valparaiso University, in 1958. The Rev. Robert C. Schultz is a professor in the Department of 
Religion at the university. 
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Him to death and resurrection. The Christian is thus bound by Baptism to Christ's 
death and resurrection, and at the same time, he is bound to his own death and 
resurrection. This is the larger context of the doctrine of Baptism from which Paul 
speaks. It is also the larger context of the doctrine of Baptism in Luther and the 
Confessions. 


It hardly seems necessary to emphasize that this larger context of the doctrine of 
Baptism has often been lost in modern Lutheranism. Its absence in the Synodical 
(Conference) Exposition of the Small Catechism is one of that work's major weak- 
nesses. It results in the blank looks on the faces of sponsors who are asked if they 
are willing to remind the child of his Baptism and teach him what it means for him. 
For most of them I am afraid that their promise is an oath in uncertain things. Yet 
this is something that people can understand with relatively little difficulty. In most 
cases they have not heard. There is a simple reason for that: the confessional basis 
of catechetical instruction is Luther's Large Catechism; it has, however, been 
abandoned for all practical purposes. My own catechumenate is still fresh enough in 
my memory that I can remember a certain bewilderment as to what Baptism was all 
about—especially under Question 253B which treats the fact that Baptism frees us 
from death and the power of the devil. The proof-text for freedom from death is 
Romans 6: 3, “Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into His death?’ Koehler’s comment in his Annotations to the New 
Synodical Catechism is quite in place: ‘The text 632 does not prove what it is 
supposed to prove.” He suggests proving the point at issue on the basis of Galatians 
3: 26f, which is a useful suggestion. It indicates however that Romans 6 remains a 
riddle to him. His suggestion is, from the catechetical viewpoint, a retrogression 
since it is essentially a return to the Schwan exposition which quotes neither Romans 
6 or Colossians 2. The new exposition by at least quoting the text continually reminds 
us that we have not yet come to terms with it. Both the question and the proof-text in 
the synodical exposition are true; their immediate connection is, however, somewhat 
less than obvious. The confessions leave no doubt as to that connection. For that rea- 
son it is always a gratifying experience to turn students loose on the Large Catechism 
or on Luther's Sermon on Baptism from 1519. 


Luther and the confessions were able to maintain the connection between Baptism 
and salvation and to make it meaningful to their people because they were operating 
in the same frame of reference as Paul. Both Paul and Luther see the significance of 

‘Baptism within the whole context of the doctrine of justification. It was so obvious 

to them because they had such a clear picture of justification. If it is less than obvious 
to modern Lutherans then it is because our understanding of justification is less 
vivid, less meaningful, than theirs was. Neither Paul nor the confessors found it 
necessary to work out the explicit context of the doctrine of Baptism in detail. Luther 
and the confessors seem to have intuitively understood just what Paul was talking 
about in Romans 6. Thus their discussions are often oriented to the Epistles’ state- 
ments on Baptism even though they are preaching on a Gospel text. Occasional 
exceptions are noteworthy. For example in one sermon on Matthew 3, Luther com- 
ments on the word spoken over Jesus at His Baptism: “This is my beloved Son, etc.” 
This word is spoken over Him because He fulfills the work the Father has given 
Him—the work of justification or freeing men from sin, death and devil (WA 37, 
655f.) This word is also spoken over us in our Baptism. When I believe Christ’s 
word and am baptized, God says of me, “You are my beloved Son, I am well 
pleased with you” (WA 34 I, 28). 
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Because the Reformers failed to provide a unified comprehensive statement of the 
relationship between Baptism and justification, they paved the way for its loss in 
any age in which the doctrine of justification was no longer clearly understood. 


II 


Therewith the nature of our task is given. In order to understand the Scriptures 
and the Confessions on Baptism we must first recapture the frame of reference in 
which they are operating. We must make those connections explicit which they simply 
took for granted. We shall approach that task in the following way. It is assumed 
that the confessors’ understanding of justification is in agreement with the New 
Testament’s teaching. We shall, however, try to recapture the dramatic vividness 
which that doctrine had for them. Against that background, we shall try to illumi- 
nate the connections between Baptism and justification which are implicit in the 
apostolic kerygma. 


There might be some question as to whether such a combination of Scripture 
and Confession is theologically respectable. This paper must prove that it is. We 
work with the confessors’ doctrine of justification because we believe that that doc- 
trine summarizes the entire witness of the New Testament to God’s work of salva- 
tion—even when the New Testament itself uses other categories. We are concerned 
with Baptism and justification because we are concerned with Baptism and God’s 
entire work of salvation. When we work with the New Testament understanding of 
Baptism we are not abandoning the confessors’ position; on the contrary we are 
simply providing the exegetical basis for that position which they did not need 
to provide. 


At this point, the question always arises whether we are not simply looking at 
the Scriptures through confessionally-tinted glasses. That might be the case and we 
shall have to guard against it. The danger is not as great as it might be, however, 
since much of Protestantism is today involved in a full scale discussion of the nature 
of Baptism. And even though we have not always documented the concerns of those 
who disagree with us, we have not hesitated to learn from them and gratefully 
record that they have often made us aware of the good scriptural basis of the con- 
fessional position—even in their disagreement with it.? 


Werner Elert uncovered some very interesting material on the Reformers’ con- 
cept of the forensic sense of justification. I have put some of that material into 
English and tried to draw the applications for the American situation in an article 
in the Cresset.* That essay concludes with a section on the relationship between 
Baptism and justification. It may, therefore, be considered a prolegomena to this essay. 


We use “justify” to mean that a man has excused himself or, passively, that a man 
has been excused. Either he has not really done anything wrong or he was not 
responsible for what he did. Transferred into the language of the courtroom it means 
that a man is acquitted. Thus a man accused of a crime may “‘justify’’ himself by 
proving that he did not do it or that he is not responsible for having done it. One 
thing is clear: the man who has not done anything at all is the man who finds it 
easiest to justify himself in court. 


This modern usage of the word “justification” has little relationship to the sense 
in which this word is used in Lutheran theology. Here the word is used to describe 
what happens to the man who is a sinner. He is not innocent; he is guilty. The man 
who is justified by faith has both done that which the law condemns and is respon- 
sible for having done it. We describe justification as God’s not charging it to him 
(not imputing it to him). 
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We have recognized this difficulty and have emphasized that justification is a 
“declaratory” act of God. We thereby try to translate the Reformers’ emphasis on 
justification as a “forensic” act. The adjective “forensic” indicates that the word 
justification is to be understood as it is used in the courtroom. But what court uses 
“Justify” as a technical term? When it is used, it is used in the ordinary sense of 
excusing or vindicating oneself. 


We have ordinarily gotten around that difficulty by saying that the comparison 
lies in the judge’s speaking the verdict over the accused. God’s act of justifying us 
is the act of speaking the verdict that we are righteous. Most of our people under- 
stand that sort of justification as the verdict that we are innocent or that we are at 
least treated as though we were—and one must be careful not to do anything wrong 
which might destroy the illusion. And we are back where we started. 


The official catechetical handbook of the Misouri Synod solves this problem by 
not attempting any “direct” definition of “justification.” It is defined by implication 
(Question 188). This has, however, not proved to be a satisfactory solution. It is 
particularly inadequate when it is emphasized a few questions later that “justification 
by faith” is the “chief doctrine of the Christian religion.” (Question 194A) (The 
“chief doctrine” had been introduced via a parenthesis a few pages earlier.) Under 
these circumstances we cannot be surprised that pastors finds it difficult to preach 
meaningfully about justification, nor that successive generations of Lutherans find 
that preaching less and less meaningful for their spiritual lives. 


The Reformers did not have this difficulty in making justification meaningful to 
their people. In their society as in ours this word was in every day use, particularly 
in the courtrooms. Thus the designation of this word as ‘‘forensic’’, or as used in its 
courtroom sense, was a hard and fast definition. The very phrase, ‘justification by 
faith,” was itself an explanation. 


The German word for justification (Rechtfertigung) is used in modern German 
in the same sense that the English word justification is used in modern English. It 
indicates that a man has excused himself or proved himself innocent. From the later 
Middle Ages until the seventeenth century it is, in addition, used in quite a different 
sense: the execution of the death penalty. It is also used to refer to the entire process 
of trial, examination by torture, and execution of the condemned criminal. This is 
the picture which the word “‘justification” produced in the minds of Luther's hearers. 

-It should be immediately obvious, not only that this is quite different from the sense 
of justification today, but that this picture also provided a number of possibilities 
for relating justification to the entire work of salvation. 


Elert offers a number of examples to illustrate this usage. The Diet of Augsburg 
of 1530 at which the Augsburg Confession was read and presented did not only 
discuss theology. It also discussed and adopted the reform of the penal code proposed 
by Emperor Charles V. The proposed code contains the word “justification” ten 
times. In some of these instances it refers to the entire trial of the accused, including 
the examination by torture or the ordeal. In these cases it is theoretically possible 
that the accused would be found either guilty or innocent. It is, however, a peculiarity 
of the legal language of the time that the word “justification” is no longer used 
whenever it becomes clear that the accused is innocent. For ‘‘justification”’ carries 
with it the sense of guilt and execution and is used three times in this sense in the 
code of Charles V. Typical of this usage is the rule that the accused is to be allowed 
three en to consider his sins, to mourn, and to go to the confession before he is 
“justified.” 
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Earlier penal codes contain the same usage and are at times even clearer. Thus 
the purpose of two such codes is “that criminals might be justified and punished in 
a more proper and better manner.” And detailed regulations are given for the raising 
and paying of the executioner’s fee for justifying a man. 


The Lutheran dogmaticians of the seventeenth century were well acquainted with 
this usage. Up until the legal reforms of the eighteenth century there were few 
crimes that were not punishable by death. Thus one judge in Saxony took part in the 
condemnation to death of twenty thousand criminals in his lifetime. He was Benedikt 
Carpzov—trelated to but not to be confused with the theologians of the same family. 
His handbook on law quotes the usages of “‘justification” referred to above and 
uses them independently. The executioner’s salary is treated under the heading: Costs 
of painful justification. And he leaves no doubt what he means by “‘justification” 
when he speaks of the body of the man who has been “‘justified by the sword.” 
Against this background the insistence of contemporary theologians on the substitu- 
tionary character of the death of Christ becomes quite meaningful. 





In any case it should be clear that justification was never a simple declaratory 
ptocess for the Reformers. It is never anything as simple as some sort of heavenly 
bookkeeping which could have been carried out even if Christ had not died. It is a 
declaratory matter, to be sure, but it is always a matter of life and death—as our 
justification before God always is. 


The modern meaning of justification as excusing or vindicating or proving in- 
nocence does not appear in the legal terminology of the sixteenth century. It is 
certainly possible that the trial results in the verdict of not guilty. As soon as this 
becomes evident, however, the word “‘justification” is no longer used in connection 
with it. From then on another term is used. ‘‘Justification’” means that the criminal 
has been brought to justice. 


This usage of the word is the background of its understanding as a theological 
term by the Reformers. It was pointed out above that the Diet of Augsburg dealt 
with a penal code in which the word “justification” was often used in its courtroom 
sense. It was not accidental then that Melanchthon referred to this forensic usage 
in trying to define the sense of the word in the theology of the Reformers. It is equally 
interesting that the German edition of the Apology does not translate either of the 
two references to forensic justification. The German reader would take that for 
granted. The Latin term however was loaded with the scholastic interpretation of 
justification as a process of actually being made righteous. We have in our teaching 
retained the antithesis to the scholastic interpretation. We have ordinarily overlooked 
the fact, however, that there is a closely related and equally dangerous misinterpre- 
tation suggested by the current modern usage of justification. 


III 


Luther carries this picture of courtroom justification over into his description of 
the justification of the sinner before God. The criminal is put to death; the sinner 
is not put to death himself, for he has been justified in Christ. Christ’s justification 
becomes his justification in faith; he does not have to be justified in and for himself. 
But this never means that the sinner is declared innocent or that God acts as though 
he were innocent. On the contrary the admission and recognition of his guilt before 
God remains the first prerequisite of his justification. Since the recognition and con- 
fession of guilt is worked by the Law, it is interesting to compare Luther’s under- 
standing of the Law with our own as indicative of our understanding of justification. 
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It is of the essence of the courtroom justification that the criminal is dealt with 
and executed under the law. Here the New Testament understanding of justification 
both parallels and deviates from the courtroom usage. The sinner who is justified 
before God is not justified under the Law; he is free from the Law. But he is free 
from the Law because Christ has been justified under the Law. Because Christ was 
made to be sin for us and made under the Law, we are under the Gospel. It is here 
that the forensic usage of “‘justification’’ helps to clarify the work of salvation. The 
substitutionary atonement of Christ under the Law becomes our justification without 
the Law. The Law is both satisfied and broken in the work of redemption. 


At this point it becomes clear that the Reformers did not take their understanding 
of justification from the lawbooks but from the New Testament. The courtroom 
usage of the term, however, provided a ready made set of associations which made 
the New Testament significance of the term immediately understandable to the 
common people. The transference was relatively easy for the Reformers because they 
were living in the same context of legal thought as the New Testament writers. And 
there is good evidence that the word justification could be used in first century Greek 
just as it was used in sixteenth century German. We shall deal later with the implica- 
tions of the fact that there has been a radical revolution in legal thought and practice 
in the last three centuries. It is important to note it now, however, so that pictures 
of sixteenth century and twentieth century legal procedure will not be confused. 


The Law does not allow justification by faith. Neither the Law proclaimed in 
Scripture nor the penal codes of men allow the imputation of sin. No man can 
take another man’s place before the Law. No man can be tried for another man’s 
crime. No man is excused from execution because another has been put to death. 
There is neither guilt nor execution by association. Yet that is exactly what the 
doctrine of justification by faith proposes has happened. If that has happened, then 
the legal framework of our relationship to God has been destroyed. Justification 
is therefore more than God’s simply not imputing our sins to us by correcting our 
sheet in the heavenly ledger. Justification is a two-fold process. The sinfulness of 
the sinner is not imputed to him because it has been imputed to Christ. And at the 
same time that Christ is made to be sin for us, His righteousness is imputed to us 
—we are made the righteousness of God in Him, as Paul says. 


Luther uses a number of pictures from the legal practise of his time to illustrate 
this. Christ is often referred to as the one who stands in our place as the “accused.” 
And Christ's death is equated with our justification. The importance of this point 
cannot be overemphasized. It is common in our time to think of Christ's death as 
the cause of our justification; as a legal penalty which makes God’s judgment of 
forgiveness over us possible. Christ’s death and our justification thus stand in a 
cause-and-effect relationship. That is one possibility. Luther was, however, able also 
to reproduce the related material in Romans and Galatians much more directly. 
“So Christ... is called my death, sin against sin, because when He dies sin dies 
also, and in this way I am justified” (WA 40 I, 278, 5). The death of Christ is my 
death; His death is my justification. “Because I believe in him, I die with Him and 
I am crucified to the Law, so that the Law has no jurisdiction over me; the Law 
has let me loose and has been tied hand and foot, for I have died and am crucified 
with Christ through faith” (280,6). Here Luther uses the picture of justification as 
execution of the criminal to give vivid expression to what Paul says in Galatians 
2:19f. In Romans 6 Paul speaks of Baptism and its relationship to the death and 
resurrection of Christ; and Luther’s exposition of Baptism must be understood from 
the viewpoint of Romans 6. 
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Whoever has read Luther will have noted the ease with which he moves from 
one form of expression to another, from one picture of the work of salvation to 
another. He is not bound by any one but is using all of them to express the central 
Biblical truth. It would not be entirely inaccurate to say that our preaching and 
teaching have lost that mobility. The rather lifeless treatment of Luther's dramatic 
exposition of Baptism—death of the old man, resurrection of the new man—which 
we so often find is typical of that. That mobility has often been lost because we 
have tried to make justification not only the center but the total content of the 
proclamation of God’s work of salvation. That is, in itself, not objectionable but 
when it is accompanied by a reduction of the sixteenth century concept of forensic 
justification to the narrow limits of declaratory justification, it has cut us off from 
some of the central analogies of the Christian faith. Luther could preach sermon 
after sermon, he could even explain the second article of the Creed without once 
referring to justification. And one will read the Small Catechism from beginning 
to end without finding one reference to justification. Luther uses other pictures and 
is still teaching forensic justification, for each of these pictures points up the 
relevance of Christ's suffering and death and resurrection for the sinner in the 
judgment of God. 


We, on the other hand, find ourselves in the embarrassing position of not being 
able to directly relate the suffering and death and resurrection of our Lord to our 
justification. The closest relationship is that of cause and effect; and we find our- 
selves somewhat embarrassed when Paul and Luther speak very vividly about 
dying with Christ, rising with Him, of being crucified with Him and suffering with 
Him, of our being in Him and He being in us. Somehow they do not fit into the 
center of justification. But for Luther they were part of the center itself. 


It cannot be over-emphasized that “the content of the Reformers’ doctrine of 
justification comes from the New Testament and not from the legal practise of the 
time.” The courtroom concept of justification provided an extremely useful vehicle 
for the transmission of New Testament thought, however. The Reformers could 
speak of justification to the common people against the background of, and with 
implicit reference to, the common understanding of justification. This background 
made many things in the New Testament understandable which are otherwise 
rather difficult to express. For the New Testament, too, operates with pictures and 
language of the law-courts. The final suffering and death of Christ takes place 
within that context. The concept of law at the time of the New Testament was 
essentially the same—at least in its relevant aspects—as in the sixteenth century. 
It was, therefore, no distortion of the New Testament when the Reformers empha- 
sized justification by faith as one of the most effective ways of describing the 
Gospel. 


IV 


Under these circumstances we are compelled to consider the possibility of using 
new pictures and new formulas—pictures and formulas which have counterparts 
within the everyday experience of our people. They should, of course, be Biblical. 
One immediately suggests itself which is also an integral part of the Catechism: 
Baptism. Like justification, this picture of God’s saving work integrally relates 
Christ’s death and resurrection with our death and resurrection. Through it we die 
with Christ and rise from the dead with Him. We who were dead to God die to 
ourselves and become alive to God. We who could only look to God as our con- 
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demning judge can now look to Him as our Father. Christ has given us power to 
become the sons of God. This new life is really a new life; it is a life with a new 
father and under completely different conditions. 


It is interesting to note that the Reformers’ rediscovery of Paul’s teaching of 
justification was accompanied by a rediscovery of the Biblical teaching on the Sac- 
raments. One cannot be preserved without the other. And our people lack not only 
an understanding of the Reformation doctrine of justification but also of the sig- 
nificance of Baptism for their own lives. There is hardly a trace of understanding 
of Baptism as the beginning of the daily repentance of the Christian. And there 
is no appreciation of Baptism as the beginning of God's work in us which reaches 
its culmination in the death and resurrection of our bodies. The Reformers re- 
discovered the Sacraments on the basis of their understanding of the work of sal- 
vation. Perhaps we can make the work of salvation meaningful again by using 
the picture of Baptism. 


Baptism has two obvious advantages as such a starting point. First, it is part of 
the experience of every Christian. It is that which actually brings him into the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s death and resurrection; it is, therefore, not only a picture of the 
reality for which another picture might just as easily be substituted but part of the 
reality itself. Through Baptism Christ’s death and resurrection become our death 
and resurrection. Through sharing in His death and resurrection the character of 
our bodily death and resurrection are transformed; but more than that, this life 
itself is transformed—the change is literally the change from death to life. Thus 
the work of salvation becomes a matter of life and death rather than a simple 
juggling of the heavenly books. Secondly, the pictures which Scripture uses to de- 
scribe Baptism are readily understandable and within the common framework of 
experience. It is the ship which saves us from being drowned in the flood. It is a 
washing. It is a being born again to a new life. The latter should be particularly 
meaningful to a society in which adoption is as popular as it is today. Even the 
younger children can understand what it means to be an orphan; and they can 
appreciate the new life which the orphan receives when it is adopted. 


This concept of justification which establishes a direct connection between the 
death and resurrection of Christ and the believer was well suited to synthesize the 
various statements which the New Testament makes on Christ’s saving work. It 
was especially well suited as an aid to understanding Paul’s statements on Baptism 
in Romans 6 and Colossians 2. This connection provided a means for concretizing 
the effect of Christ’s death. The confessors had no doubt that the man who is dead 
is justified from sin. 


But what is there about Baptism itself which makes it such a comprehensive 
summary of the significance of Christ’s saving work for the Christian? There are 
two things. First, Baptism itself through the immersion in water is symbolic of 
dying and coming to life again. We can see just how literally this was taken by the 
early Church in 1 Peter 3. Noah was saved through water—not in an instrumental 
sense—the ark did that!—but in the sense of passing through water. That be- 
comes clearer in the light of the Jewish legend which describes Noah’s hesitancy 
to enter the ark even though the flood had begun. Finally God takes him by the 
hand and forces him to wade through the water. He passes through the water 
which brings death to sinful men and thus is saved.5 The same is true of Baptism. 
Paul uses a somewhat similar picture when he compares Baptism to the passing of 
the children of Israel through the Red Sea (1 Cor. 10: 2). Just as all who passed 
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through the Red Sea were saved from the Egyptians and made members of the 
people of God, so all who are baptized are saved from sin and made members of 
Christ. They pass through the water and are thus saved from it. 


That is, however, not yet the central point. For although these make clear the 
connection between Baptism and death and God’s work of salvation, they establish 
no direct connection to Christ. They do not point directly to the work of Christ. 
That connection is established by Christ himself on three separate occasions: His 
own Baptism, his reference to His suffering and death as His Baptism, and His 
conversation with Nicodemus. 


When Jesus went to John to be baptized, John could not believe that the 
promised Messiah should participate in the Baptism of repentance. Jesus, however, 
answered: It is proper for me to fulfill all righteousness. Some scholars (e.g. Lampe, 
p. 35ff., other literature there) have considered this as a reference to Isaiah 53: 11, 
“My righteous servant shall make many righteous and he shall bear their in- 
iquities.”” This seems especially probable in the light of John’s witness to Jesus as 
the Lamb of God which takes away the sin of the world. It is also indicated by the 
fact that the Father’s word from heaven is the beginning (Isaiah 42: 1) of the suf- 
fering servant passages in Isaiah. 


When the successor to Judas was picked Peter pointed out the necessity that he 
had been a witness to all things beginning with the Baptism of John. Luther calls 
this the beginning of the New Testament (WA 34 I, 21-31). Now actually the 
work of salvation begins with Christmas, so none of them could have witnessed 
the entire saving work of Christ to which they bear witness. The Baptism of John, 
however, begins the public ministry of Jesus. And for this at least the apostles 
could be eye-witnesses. Beginning the public ministry with the Baptism by John, 
however, indicates that the public ministry was not primarily a ministry of teaching 
and healing. The public ministry of Christ begins with his Baptism when He re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit. The first event after that is not a preaching tour, but the 
Holy Spirit leads him up into the wilderness to be tested by the devil. The character 
of those temptations indicates quite clearly what was at stake. The Devil tempted 
our Lord to abandon the way of the cross for the way of glory; men are to be 
saved by something else than suffering and death. And this temptation remains 
with our Lord up until the point of His death—whether we think of His own 
prayer in Gethsemane or of the taunts of the Jews standing below the cross calling 
Him to come down. The risen Christ speaking to the disciples on the road to Em- 
maus echoes His words at the Baptism: it is necessary for all of these things to 
happen to the Christ. The Baptism is such a significant point in His life because 
it marks the beginning of His public suffering and dying, the beginning of His 
daily temptation to abandon the Father’s plan for the salvation of the world. 


Since Jesus’ public ministry does not begin with a preaching tour, but rather 
with His Baptism, it seems quite fitting that for most of us the life of Christ also 
began with our Baptism rather than with a revival service. However that may be, 
Baptism does effect in us something directly related to Christmas (washing of re- 
generation!) and Christ’s own Baptism. Note that Paul in Romans 6 runs down 
the list: crucified, dead, buried, risen with Christ. 


Jesus’ Baptism was, therefore, a Baptism in preparation for and into His death. 
This connection was so clear in His own thinking that He can speak as though 
the real Baptism is still to come. “I have a Baptism to be baptized and how I long 
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for it to be completed” (Luke 12: 50). (The common rendering “baptized with” 
represents an interpretation of the text.) Here we have a direct parallel between 
Luther's treatment of the Baptism of the Christian and Christ’s own Baptism: both 
culminate in death and resurrection. 


Such a parallel is quite legitimate. For Jesus Himself draws it. When the sons 
of Zebedee desire the first seats in the kingdom, Jesus tests their readiness to dis- 
cipleship with sacramental pictures (Mark 10: 38). They are to drink the cup 
which He drinks and they are to be baptized with the same Baptism as He. He 
calls them to be like Him—great through being servants. This, however, does not 
determine their rank in the kingdom. It simply indicates that whoever is not bap- 
tized with this Baptism is not in the kingdom at all. Dying with Christ is the 
sine gua non. 


That is what Jesus tells Nicodemus (John 3). Flesh cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven. A man must be born again of water and of the Spirit. This is an 
obvious reference to Baptism. But up until this point there had been only one 
Baptism with both water and the Spirit—that was Jesus’ own Baptism. In de- 
manding Baptism as the qualification for entry into heaven he is demanding noth- 
ing less than faith in Himself and the sharing in His Baptism which is the fruit of 
such faith. For a few verses later, He states the same qualification in different terms: 
man must look to the crucified Christ to be saved just as the Israelites in the 
wilderness looked to the brazen serpent. These obviously are not two different 
qualifications for entry into eternal life but are one and the same: the one looking 
back to the beginning of his Messianic ministry, the other looking forward to its 
completion in His crucifixion. 


His own Baptism is completed in His crucifixion and resurrection, for only then 
is He able to give His Holy Spirit to His disciples. He gives it to those who were 
with Him before His crucifixion through the wonder of Pentecost. Ever since then 
He has given it through the Sacrament of Holy Baptism (1 Cor. 12: 13; Acts 1: 5, 
cf. Matt. 3: 11). 


If there is one apparent exception, it is that of Cornelius and his household who 
received the Spirit before they were baptized (Acts 11: 16f.). That does not sepa- 
rate Baptism and the gift of the Spirit in any way. On the contrary the Spirit was 
given to these people before they were baptized as an invincible proof to Peter that 
Christ was willing to receive them through the Baptism by water. Far from separat- 
ing the two, this confirms the connection. 


We have so far noted two parallels between the baptism of Christ and the bap- 
tism of the Christian: 1) Baptism marks the beginning of Christ's Messianic min- 
istry just as it marks the entry of the Christian into the kingdom of God. In both 
cases the Holy Spirit begins His work. 2) The Baptism of Christ culminates in his 
death and resurrection just as the Baptism of the Christian does. The latter is 
emphasized by Paul in Romans 6 and Colossians 2. In both the effect of Baptism is 
to join the believer so closely to Christ that He shares in all things which are 
Christ’s. Specifically He shares in Christ’s death and resurrection. 


In these two passages the connection between Baptism and the death and resur- 
rection of Christ is explicitly drawn. In both cases Paul then makes the direct 
application of this to the justification of the Christian. In Romans 6 he points out 
that the man who is dead is justified from sin. In Colossians 2 he uses both the pic- 
ture of justification and the picture of redemption. The forgiveness of sins which 
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Baptism brings is our being set free from the Devil and death. In light of this, it 
is all the more tragic that it is not quoted in the synodical exposition of the 
Catechism. This same theme is echoed in other places in Paul's letters: 


But when the goodness and kindness of God our Savior were revealed, 
he saved us, not for any righteous actions we had performed, but from 
his own mercy, through the bath of regeneration and renewal by the Holy 
Spirit, which he has poured out upon us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Savior, so that we might be made righteous (justified) through his 
mercy and become possessors of eternal life in fulfillment of our hope 
(Titus 3: 4-7). 


Compare this with 1 Corinthians 6: 11: 


But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God. 


Or with Ephesians 5: 26: 


Christ also loved the Church and gave Himself for it that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word. 


These pasages express the same thoughts as Romans 6 and Colossians 2. But 
they do it without making the explicit connection between the results of Baptism 
and the suffering and death of Christ. 


We conclude on the basis of this that the New Testament sees a direct connec- 
tion between the Baptism of the Christian and the death and resurrection of Christ. 
Since we are justified by the suffering and death of Christ, the New Testament also 
sees a direct connection between the Baptism and the justification of the Christian. 
Basic to this is the relationship between Christ's and the Christian’s Baptism. The 
language of the New Testament itself permits no other conclusion. The Confessions 
have very properly made the same connection even though they have not ex- 
plicitly stated the Scriptural basis for this. 


Vv 


We now turn our attention to the actual statements of the Confessions them- 
selves. We are concerned with the way in which they explicate the relationship 
between Baptism and Justification. We can sum it up very simply before we start. 
The confessions see Baptism as God’s means of justifying us. Baptism, therefore, 
does everything for the Christian which is done in justification. Just as justification 
is the work of God and not of man, so Baptism is the work of God and not of 
man. The Confessions explicitly make this point; and it is here that the argument 
with all of those who reject infant Baptism must be joined. It is for this reason 
that Karl Barth’s rejection of infant Baptism has stimulated such a fruitful dis- 
cussion. Barth explicitly rejects Baptism as God’s means of justifying us. For him it 
is only a symbol of what has already taken place in Jesus Christ. It has, therefore, 
only cognitive and not redemptive value. For all of Barth’s careful analysis of the 
pertinent texts, he cannot overcome the weight of the evidence. The New Testament 
always speaks of Baptism as God’s work through which he forgives sins. One ex- 
ample must suffice. Barth treats Romans 6: 5 as evidence of the symbolic nature 
of Baptism. We are, Paul says, united with the homoioma of Christ’s death. Barth 
understands omoioma as our Baptism. It would then be a picture of Christ’s death. 
This does not do justice to the text, however. If this is a symbolic and not a real 
union, then the same must be true of Christ’s being made in the homoioma of a 
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man in Philippians 2. Our death in Baptism is no more a symbol than the Incar- 
nation itself is. Certainly Baptism is a symbol—but it is an instrumental symbol 
and not merely cognitive.§ 


The Confessions are quite explicit about this: The grace of God is offered 
through Baptism; through Baptism we are received into the grace of God. (If 
Baptism is in any way the work of man, then the confessions are teaching work- 
righteousness, and so is Peter when he writes, “Baptism does indeed save us” (1 
Peter 3: 21). 


Since Baptism justifies, it makes us members of the body of Christ, which is the 
congregation of the justified saints (1 Corinthians 12: 13; Apology IX, 2). 


Like the proclamation of the Gospel and the distribution of the Sacrament of the 
Altar, Baptism remains valid even when the person being baptized does not believe 
(Large Catechism IV, 54). In each case faith receives the promise of God; but in 
each case this faith is worked by the means itself. 


Because this faith and this justification is meaningful every day of our lives, 
Baptism itself is meaningful every day. This is the position maintained by Luther 
in his Sermon on Baptism of 1519 and in his Prelude to the Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church. Here he rejects the medieval idea that Baptism saves until the first 
sin after Baptism. In medieval theology Baptism was compared to a boat and the 
first sin to the destructive act which knocked a hole in its bottom. The sinner was 
left in the water and the Church threw him a life-preserver or plank in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. Luther rejects this because the promise of God in Baptism is not 
invalidated by man’s sin (Large Catechism IV, 80-82). This remains the chief 
point of controversy between Chemnitz and the theologians of Trent. What is at 
stake here is nothing less than the basic understanding of sin and of justification. 
Baptism is valid and significant for our entire life precisely because justification is. 


Rome cannot accept the Lutheran doctrine of Baptism because it cannot accept 
the corresponding doctrine of justification. For Rome justification is only a stage 
completed by meritorious good works. Baptism is one way of achieving this con- 
dition—of entering under the law of Christ. 


The gift which Christ gives to His Church is His Holy Spirit. This gift is given 
through Baptism. Through Baptism the Holy Spirit carries out His daily work in 
the life of the Christian. It is daily because of its very nature. It is the two-fold 
work of justification: the work of putting to death by water and by confession— 
and the work of making alive by bringing out of water and by absolution. This 
work shows itself in the daily life of the Christian as repentence and as faith 
(Apology XII, 46). In the Large Catechism (IV, 65) Luther puts it like this: 

These two parts, being dipped under water and emerging from it, indicate 
the power and effect of Baptism, which is simply the slaying of the old 
Adam and the resurrection of the new man, both of which actions must 
continue in us our whole life long. Thus a Christian life is nothing else 
than a daily Baptism, once begun and ever continued.? 


And again (Large Catechism IV, 74-6): 


Here you see that Baptism, both by its power and by its signification, 
comprehends also the third Sacrament, formerly called Penance, which is 
really nothing else than Baptism. What is repentance but an earnest at- 
tack on the old man and an entering upon a new life? If you live in re- 
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pentance, therefore, you are walking in Baptism, which not only an- 
nounces this new life but also produces, begins and promotes it. In 
Baptism we are given the grace, Spirit, and power to suppress the old 
man so that the new may come forth and grow strong. 


And in the Instruction of the Visitors of 1528 we read: 


Baptism does not only mean that God wills to accept childhood but 
rather our entire life. Baptism, therefore, is not only of significance for 
children but it also stimulates and exhorts the adults to repent. For re- 
pentance, contrition, and sorrow are signified through the Baptism with 
water. Baptism should also thereby awaken the faith that the sins of those 
who are contrite are washed away and pardoned. And this faith is the 
perfect Baptism (WA, XXVI, 213). 


I would suggest that the most dangerous Romanizing tendency in our Synod (Mis- 
souri) is a “Romanizing”’ reduction of the significance of Baptism to its significance 
for the day of our Baptism. 


This understanding of the significance of Baptism for the daily life of the 
Christian depends upon the understanding of justification and its meaning for that 
daily life. Rome sees the mortal sin which so often occurs during that daily life as 
a de facto invalidation of that Baptism; even though re-baptism is forbidden, Pen- 
ance is provided as a second Baptism. For Luther even the battle with sin is part 
of the effectiveness of Baptism and its true meaning is revealed when the baptized 
person finds himself a sinner. Then his Baptism is not a sunken ship, but the 
eternal promise of God eternally valid in his life. 


The death of the old man and the coming to life of the new take place in the 
forgiveness of sins; they are not an effect of forgiveness they are forgiveness. This 
is sometimes denied out of a concern to preserve the distinction between justifica- 
tion and sanctification’. We are also interested in preserving that distinction; but 
nothing is helped by this sort of separation. 


God carries out His work of justification through His Word. His Word is Law 
and Gospel, and it is this Word in and with the water which works Baptism. We 
shall be able to test the soundness of the relationship which we have posited as 
existing between Baptism and justification by testing whether it corresponds to the 
proper distinction between Law and Gospel. As C.F.W. Walther points out, this 
distinction is the keystone of every doctrine of Lutheran theology. To carry 
out this task at this point would mean repeating the essay—actually another paper. 
I suggest it, however, as perhaps the most fruitful point at which to begin the 
discussion. Here I should only like to point out that Baptism is probably the most 
useful example of the way in which Law and Gospel are always found together. 
Contrition and faith, mortification and vivification are here separated neither tem- 
porally nor conceptually. It is the two-fold working of the Holy Spirit: distinct 
but always together. It is the mathematical point at which we can see them touching 
one another: we enter the water of Baptism to die; we come out of the same water 
to a new life. 


It is for that reason that I believe that a confessionally oriented revision of our 
practise of and preaching on baptism will lead to a deepened awareness of the 
doctrine of justification in our entire theology. When I give myself into the hand 
of the baptizer, I give myself into death. Who knows whether he will let me up 
out of the water in time. Just this is also what I do when I confess my sins to the 
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confessor. Who knows whether he, who knows whether God, will forgive me. I 
can be assured of that only because I have been baptized into the Christ who God 
has raised from the dead. God did not leave Christ in death; and because I am 
buried with Christ in Baptism he also will not leave me in death. (It is of course 
true that this symbolism is not so obvious without immersion. Luther himself was 
well aware of this and I would agree with him that a reintroduction of the custom 
of immersion would make the symbolism of Baptism much more vivid. Only then 
does the mortifying quality of water become apparent.) 


The easiest point at which to test our theology of Baptism is at its relevance for 
our theological understanding of the practical function of confession and absolu- 
tion in the life of the church. 


We have seen that there is good Scriptural evidence for the Confessions’ treat- 
ment of Baptism as the means of justification. Because of their vivid and dramatic 
concept of justification they were able to do this for their day and age in terms of 
Romans 6 and Colossians 2. The implications were so direct and the connections so 
intensely felt that they were not explicitly discussed. That is no longer possible for 
twentieth century Lutherans. In our context of social justice, the concept of justifi- 
cation can never be made as vivid and dramatic as it was in the sixteenth century. 
We must be explicit where the Reformers were not. We must relate the Baptism of 
the Christian to the Baptism of Christ. When we have done that, we will be able to 
recapture the significance of Romans 6 and Colossians 2. And not the least of the 
unintended benefits will be a deepening of our understanding of God’s work of 
salvation which the Reformers called “justification.” Melanchthon summed it up 
very well in his Loci Communes of 1521 (CR 21, 159): ‘‘We are justified, there- 
fore, when, having been put to death through the law, we are made alive by the 
word of grace which is promised in Christ and when we hold fast to that faith 
in the Gospel which forgives our sins, in no wise doubting that the righteousness 
of Christ is our righteousness, that the satisfaction of Christ is our atonement, that 
Christ’s resurrection is our resurrection.’’ I would add: In no wise doubting that 
Christ’s Baptism is our Baptism, because we have been baptized with His Baptism 
into His death and resurrection. 





FOOTNOTES 
1 Christliche Dogmatik, Ill, 309. 
2Die Christliche Wahrheit (2. Auflage, 1952), p. 549f. Cf. Elert, Die Christliche Glaube, 
(3. Auflage, 1956), p. 359. 
3Cf., e.g., G.W.H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit (1951). (Other literature listed there.) A 
good bibliography of the German literature in Elert, op. cit. 
4 Werner Elert, ‘“‘Deutschrechtliche Zuege in Luthers Rechtfertigungslehre,” in Zeitschrift 
fuer systematische Theologie, X11 (1934/5). Cf. ‘ ‘Justification’ in the 16th and 20th Centuries” 
in the Cresset, (October, 1957), pp. 6ff. Rather extensive sections are incorporated into this 
essay since that article will not be generally available and these conclusions are essential to the 
conclusions of this paper. I am indebted to the Cresset for permission to reprint this material. 
5 An interpretation first suggested by Fr. Hauck, cf. Bartsch, “Die Taufe in Neuen Testament” 
in Evangelische Theologie, VIII (1948/49), p. 93. 
8 Die kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe (1943). 
7 Translation quoted from Theodore G. Tappert, et al, The Book of Concord (Muhlenberg 
Press, 1959). 
8 E.g., Franz Pieper, op. cit., 297-339. 
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The Living Parish—IV 


A Baptism-Centered Parish 


The refreshing contribution of the Liturgical Revival in this age of the ‘‘Organ- 
ization Man” has been the rediscovery of the Church as the congregation of saints 
which meets in the Name of Jesus to do the liturgy. The Sacrament of the Altar 
and its correlated liturgical preaching, in the setting of the historic order of service, 
have been rightly stressed. But one weakness of the Liturgical Revival has been the 
relative neglect of the importance of Baptism. Too often, in parishes otherwise 
shaped by the movement as in many of those not so moulded, Baptism has been 
relegated to a Sunday afternoon or even to a home which is set up for a big party. 
Hence the baptismal rite loses its importance in relation to the Communio Sanc- 
torum. 


The present task and burden of the Liturgical Movement therefore must be the 
recovery of the full significance and lifelong implications of Holy Baptism. The 
baptismal rite belongs in the Service when the family of God meets. The same 
should hold for Confirmation. These are family affairs. Nor can Baptism be a 
one time event—recalled and renewed only once, at Confirmation. It has a daily 
significance throughout life. Ways to underscore this truth in the life of the con- 
gregation must be sought. 


Baptism Motivates Liturgical Renewal 


One of the outstanding liturgical parishes in American Lutheranism is the 
Church of Our Saviour, the Bronx, New York City. For the more than twenty 
years that it has been served by the Rev. Dr. Berthold von Schenk, its pastor, Our 
Saviour’s has been a creative center of spiritual renewal. And a continuing emphasis 
in this parish has been on the place of Holy Baptism in parochial and personal 
Christian life. The goal of this parish has been ‘‘wholeness.” When a group of 
students from the liturgical society of a great Jesuit university attended the Sung 
Eucharist at Our Saviour’s, they reported at a meeting that they were impressed 
with the wholeness of this service, for there had not only been the traditional order 
of service and the preaching of the kerygma, but the service had also included the 
Baptism of a child, the Confirmation of some adults, and the Communion which 
was received by practically all who were present. 


The liturgical program carried out at Our Saviour’s has had its motivation in 
Baptism. This is evident in the outstanding educational program of the parish, for 
the close connection of Baptism and teaching is evident from the Words of Insti- 
tution of this Sacrament in St. Matthew 28: 19, 20. It is recognized that it is the 
responsibility of the members of the family of God to educate the child who has 
been received in his character and function as a child of God. One must ever hold 
before him the high dignity of his royal priesthood. To carry out this responsibility, 
a parish day school and high school have been established. When a parish of 400 
communicants maintains a twelve grade school program enrolling over 400 stu- 
dents, it is obvious that the baptismal command to teach is taken seriously. Another 
illustration of the paramount importance of Baptism in the life of the parish is the 
fact that, although Our Saviour’s has over $800,000 worth of buildings and prop- 
erty, a permanent church building has not yet been constructed. To be sure, an 
attractive chapel seating over 200 is found on the lower level of the elementary 
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school building, but since first things must come first, it has been necessary to pro- 
vide for the baptismally motivated educational program before constructing a 
separate place of worship. 


The baptismal rite itself is the first step in making the baptismal experience 
more meaningful. The prayers, ceremonies, and customs connected with it, if done 
in the proper way, can be of great help toward better appreciation of the basic 
Sacrament. Preliminary to the actual Baptism, there is a prayer for mother and child 
offered at the first Mass celebrated following the birth of the child. The pastor 
counsels with the parents before the Baptism, including an instruction on the mean- 
ing of the Sacrament. A book of instruction for use in this program is presently in 
preparation. 


The Rite of Baptism 


After the reading of the Gospel (the regular Creed is omitted when there is a 
Baptism) the hymn is sung. Meanwhile there is a procession to the entrance of 
the nave (crucifer, acolyte, pastor) where the minister meets the parents, family 
sponsors, and child. 


Minister: In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
R. Amen. 
Minister: What seek ye for this child? 


R. Entrance into the kingdom of God. 
This is to show that the child by nature is not in the kingdom of God. 


Minister: Name this child. R.N.N. 
The Exorcism 


Minister: Depart from this child, unclean spirit, and give way to the Holy Spirit. 
With the thumb the minister makes the sign of the Cross upon the forehead and 
the breast of the child, saying, | sign thee and mark thee with the Cross on thy 
forehead and thy heart in token that thou hast been redeemed through the Cross 
of Christ. 


This ceremony, which is important at every Baptism, can be made even more 
impressive when the minister says: 1 sign thee with the mark of the Cross upon the 
forehead and upon the heart to be the temple of God. I mark thee upon the eyes 
that thou mayest see the glory of God. I mark thee upon the ears that thou mayest 
hear the good news of Christ’s Gospel. I mark thee upon the mouth that thou 
mayest praise the Lord and bear witness of Him. I mark thee upon the hands that 
thou mayest serve thy Lord in the service of the Church and in love toward thy 


fellowmen. I mark thee upon the feet that thou mayest walk in the ways of the 
Lord. 


The Prayer 


Minister: Let us pray. O Lord, we implore thee to hear our prayers and guard 
this thy chosen child who has been marked with the seal of the Cross, in order 
that, holding fast the truths he has learned of thy great glory and keeping thy 
commandments, he may receive the gift of the new birth. Through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. R. Amen, 
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The Scripture Reading 


Selections: Acts 2:38, Romans 6:3,4; 1 Corinthians 12:13; Mark 10:13-16 
(one reading may be used from the Epistles, the second from the Gospel). 


The Admonition to Parents or Sponsors 


Their duties of prayer, instruction, and Confirmation for the child are pointed 
out to them. 


The child to be baptized is then led by the minister from the door of the church 


into the house of God. This act symbolizes leaving the realm of Satan to enter the 
kingdom of God. 


Minister: Enter the temple of God, so that thou mayest take part with Christ in 
everlasting life. R. Amen. 


The procession enters the church with the minister leading the way to the font. 


The Apostles’ Creed is professed by the entire congregation in the name of the 
child. 


Minister: Profess the Creed of the Church. 

R. I believe in God the Father, etc. 

At the Font 
Minister: Do you renounce Satan? Sponsor: I do renounce him. 
Minister: And all his works? Sponsor: I do renounce them. 
Minister: And all his ways and pomp? Sponsor: I do renounce them. 
Minister: Do you believe in God the Father? 

Sponsor: I do believe. 


Minister: Do you believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who was made 
man, suffered and died for our sin, and rose from the dead? 


Sponsor: I do so believe. 


Minister: Do you believe in the Holy Spirit, the author of life; the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints; the Baptism for the remission of sin; the resur- 
rection of the dead ; the life everlasting? 


Sponsor: I do so believe. 
Minister: Will you be baptized in this Christian Faith? 
Sponsor: Such is my desire. 


One of the sponsors holds the child. The minister pours water three times upon 
the head of the child. 


Minister: N., I baptize thee in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Our father... But deliver us from evil. R. Amen. 


The Anointing 


The oil, consecrated on Holy Saturday at the Easter Vigil, is the oil of the priest- 
hood. The newborn child of God is anointed with the oil, a sign that through 
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Baptism he has become a member of the Body of Christ and a priest unto God. 
Because of this he is now qualified to take part in the liturgy according to his sta- 
tion in Christ's priestly work of worshipping. 


Minister: The Almighty God, who has given thee a new birth by means of water 
and the word, and has forgiven all thy sins, anoint thee (the minister forms a 
Cross and anoints the child on the crown of the head) with the oil of salvation, 
confirm and keep thee in the true faith, and in union with Jesus Christ in whom 
thou hast been baptized. 


The Baptismal Robe and Lighted Candle 


The fruits of Baptism are symbolized by the white garment (sanctifying grace) 
and a burning candle (the living presence of Christ). First the minister clothes the 
child with the baptismal robe, or as a substitute, places a linen cloth upon the 
head of the child, as he says: 


Minister: Receive this white garment and carry it unstained to the judgment 
seat of the Lord Jesus Christ. Receive this lighted candle and keep thy baptism 
above reproach. Keep the commandments of God, so that when the Lord comes 
to His marriage feast thou mayest meet Him with all His saints, and may live with 
Him forever. Let thy light so shine before men that they may see thy good works 
and glorify thy Father who is in heaven. 


The Blessing 


Minister: Let us pray. May God Almighty, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
grant thee to be strengthened with power through the Spirit in the inner man, that 
Christ may dwell in thy heart through faith, and that thou mayest be filled unto 
all the fulness of God. R. Amen. 


Teaching the Meaning of Baptism 


The ongoing significance of Baptism is stressed in Church and school in various 
ways. Each month there is a service for the school children in which Baptism is 
commemorated. Those whose baptismal anniversaries fall during that month enter 
the chapel in solemn procession, wearing a baptismal robe with a large red Cross. 
They carry baptismal candles in their hands, and repeat their baptismal vows. 


The confirmation instruction in Our Saviour’s begins with a study of Baptism, 
on which several months are spent. The general outline of this instruction in- 
cludes these topics: 1) What happened at my Baptism? 2) I become a member of 
the Body of Christ. 3) I have been baptized ‘into Christ.” 4) The faith in which 
I was baptized. 5) I become a priest. 6) How I function in my priesthood. 7) My 
behavior in the community in which I live. 8) My behavior as a citizen. 9) My 
behavior in my home. 10) My behavior in the family of God. 


A third means of stressing Baptism is the annual Easter Vigil. Here Baptisms 
are administered and baptismal vows renewed in the solemn and beautiful service 
of Holy Saturday night. The Easter, 1957, issue of UNA SANCTA contained the 
rite of the Easter Vigil similar to that observed at Our Saviour’s Church. 


The use of the Sign of the Cross as a reminder of Baptism is also encouraged, 
and its use and significance is taught in the school. Finally, in the preaching the 
place and significance of Baptism is explained and applied. 
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While the only essentials for a valid Baptism are the water and the Word, as the 
rite for emergency Baptism shows, nevertheless the Church has always surrounded 
this central element of the rite with additional prayers and other ceremonies, de- 
signed to interpret and illustrate the meaning of the Sacrament. At Our Saviour’s 
the gift of our Lord in Holy Baptism has been accepted, and His command to 
teach has been taken seriously. In order to encourage the wholehearted appropria- 
tion of the baptismal gift, and in order to fulfill the responsibility of Christian 
education, the customs, practices, and ceremonies outlined above have been insti- 
tuted. Thus Baptism has been restored to its place in the Communion of 
Saints. The influence of this parish and its pastor, both with regard to the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism and other matters, has been widespread. Thus it was appropriate 
that, when the University of Marburg honored Pastor von Schenk with the Degree 
of Doctor of Theology, his citation (among other deserved accolades) should read, 
“You have taught us the meaning of Baptism.” 


—G.CS. 





Hymns of the Liturgy—III 
The Easter Song of the Baptized 


John E. Halborg 


The Lamb’s high banquet we await, 
Clad in white stoles of royal state: 
And now, the Red Sea’s channel past, 
To Christ, our Prince, we sing at last. 





Upon the altar of the Cross 

His Body hath redeemed our loss: 
And tasting of his roseate blood, 
Our life is hid with him in God. 














That Paschal eve God’s arm was bared: 
The devastating angel spared: Ee lies 
By strength of hand our hosts went free 
From Pharaoh’s ruthless tyranny. 























Now Christ, our Paschal Lamb, is slain 








Gs 
The Lamb of God that knows no stain, a _™ [ a 
The true oblation offer’d here, —_ 4 =H 
Our own unleaven’d bread sincere. sn eiiaienenmeaaaiia aan yh 


A men 


O thou from whom hell’s monarch flies, We pray thee, king with glory decked, 





O great, O very sacrifice, 
Thy captive people are set free, 
And endless life restored in thee. 


For Christ, arising from the dead, 
From conquer’d hell victorious sped: 
He thrust the tyrant down to chains, 
And Paradise for man regains. 
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In this, our Paschal joy, protect 
From all that death would fain effect, 
Thy ransom’d flock, thine own elect. 


To thee, who dead again dost live, 
All glory, Lord, thy people give; 
All glory as is ever meet, 

To Father and to Paraclete. 


Ambrosian 
Tr. J. M. Neale (1818-1866) 


UNA SANCTA 


It is uncertain who was the author of this Paschal hymn. Written in the un- 
rhymed iambic dimeter used by Ambrose and to which he gave his name, it entered 
the breviary by the seventh century. As such, it is one of the first hymns in the West- 
ern tradition to be intended for a particular season or day. 


But if Ambrosian in form, then it is much more Ambrosian in substance. For in 
Ambrose we find a rich proliferation of the Easter-Passover relationship. The extent 
to which the fathers developed this theme can be seen in Danielou’s The Bible and 
The Liturgy (p. 92). St. Ambrose is cited as saying in the De Sacramentis, 


What was of greater importance than the crossing of the sea by the Jewish 
people? Yet the Jews who crossed over are all dead in the desert. But, on the 
contrary, he who passes through this fountain—that is to say, from earthly 
things to heavenly, which is indeed the transitus, that is to say, the Passover, 
the passing over from sin to life—he who passes through this fountain will not 
die but rise again. 


The Easter liturgy of the Church is in reality a profound commentary on the Pass- 
over experience of the people of God. The importance of this hymn is that it tries 
to give a theological explanation of that liturgy. The baptismal rites of Holy Satur- 
day are reflected in the white stoles of the candidates, the font is the Red Sea through 
which the people of God pass, set free from the enemies of sin, death and the devil. 
In the mystery of the altar, the people of God are fed with the true Paschal meal. 
How great is the tone of joy throughout the song. How far from the secularism of our 
Easter with its farced festive services with no Baptisms or Eucharist but masses of 
lillies and choir anthems. The new creation, the white robed catechumens, have given 
way to the latest creation from Paris. 


The writer of this hymn saw Easter as a present reality which gave character to 
the worship and life of the Church. Baptism and conversion, the Eucharist and re- 
generation, are seen in the closest relationship. 


Even in Neale’s translation much of the taut beauty of the original ““Ad cenam agni 
provid?’ remains. Unhappily, the present Roman breviary uses the revision of Pope 
Urban VIII in which much of the original force of the words is lost. Another beauti- 
ful translation of the words is contained in the Yattendon Hymnal. The Service Book 
and Hymnal gives two hymns based on this text. “At The Lamb’s High Feast We 
Sing,’ is by Robert Campbell and dates from 1850. Set to Salzburg it is a grand 
Paschal hymn. The other, “O Paschal Feast What Joy Is Thine,” is based on a 
Swedish version. As the hymnal indicates, it was first translated by Olavus Petri; 
the hymnal version however is based on the recension by Wallin which makes the 
hymn into a sober Scandinavian psalm text. 


The setting here is taken from the Liber Wexionensis of 1623. Another variant 
of this melody is given in the Allgemeines Evangelisches Gebetbuch. Two other 
plain song settings are given in the Liber Usualis. If a modern melody is wished, 
“Lob Sei Dem Allmachtigen Gott’? may be used as in the Service Book and Hymnal. 


Q) 
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The Altar Guild 


Postage Stamp Tours 


G. Martin Ruoss 


Why not take the whole altar guild on a world tour? What a thrill it would be to 
visit our Lutheran churches at worship in overseas countries. And wouldn’t everyone 
be a happier supporter of the whole benevolence work of the Church? 


Well, it’s not too difficult to do, Take a postage stamp world tour. This will keep 
the fresh, vigorous, newness of the Faith alive in many a heart. It will stir the mis- 
sionary zeal of guild members. And you will learn to appreciate the facilities and 
usages of worship in a wider context. 


Here's the actual story of one guild. Why not adapt it to your group? 


The altar guild had twelve members, Each member was asked in the first month of 
the tour to write to India. The directress secured the necessary information from the 
Pastor (see below). Each member was assigned the name of a full time missionary in 
that field, both men and women, both American and Indian. The altar guild member 
was asked to write a personal letter to this mission worker. The letter was to be in two 
parts. One a brief note of personal introduction in which the reason for writing the 
letter was given, and a few facts about the local church and its altar guild and how it 
functioned and what it did, with a few snap shots. The second part of the letter was 
a request for information, Would the mission worker be willing at his convenience to 
supply information about how they worshipped, what kind of an altar, vestments, etc., 
were used, Pertinent personal questions were asked. So twelve letters went the first 
month to India, The second month twelve similar letters to Africa and so on each 
month until the guild had written letters to all the mission fields of their general 
church body. After about three or four months of waiting the replies began to re- 
turn. Some letters were brief and others were almost little books. For a period of many 
months at each altar guild meeting there was a place for the reading of a letter from 
a Lutheran missionary. What a thrill to hear from so far so often. 


Each time they wrote a letter the members of the local group had to rethink what 
the function and purpose of their guild was and what was its use to the local Church. 
This in itself was a valuable result of the project. 


The postage stamp tour involves little actual dollars and cents expenditure though 
it does require time and patience, both needed virtues in serving at the altar. 


Here are some of the countries you could visit, and it would take more than a 
year to travel to all of them by postage stamp: Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, British 
Guiana, Colombia, Camerouns, Ecuador, French Camerouns, Guatemala, Hong Kong, 
India, Iraq, Japan, Liberia, Malaya, Mexico, Madagascar, New Guinea, Nigeria, 
Natal, Panama, Paraguay, Pakistan, Philippines, Taiwan, Tanganyika, Uruguay. As 
you take a new look at the world map you see that these lands circle the globe and lay 
in the various continents of the world. 


Information about Lutheran mission fields may be secured from your pastor's copy 
of ‘The Lutheran Church Directory,” page 10, which lists all foreign mission boards ; 
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or from a letter to the National Lutheran Council at 50 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., which has an interesting brochure listing all American Lutheran mission 
supported overseas fields. You could add another dimension to this ecumenical 
venture by writing to the Lutheran World Federation headquarters in Switzerland. 


Such letter tours help altar guild members to see that their work is a common 
Christian work in places where the church is old and new. It further assists each local 
guild in adapting the general principles of church work to a local situation, which is 
always a basic need. 

I am sure that some well-led altar guilds will take the cue from this and realize that 
the same approach could be made to North American cities and communities as well 
as to European countries. But regardless of how far you travel in the interests of your 
altar guild you will see that the service of preparing God's House for ready worship 
is a task to be done at home and overseas and that God loves a cheerful worker who 
has a wide compassion for all God's children. 

To refer once more to the guild above which took a world tour, one of the tangible 
results was the creation of a scrapbook with all the replies and pictures, This served 
other groups in the church. And a most interesting by-product was that an American 
business man in Hong Kong heard of the project and sent the guild yards of fine 
black silk for a pastor’s cassock to support in his way the foreign mission work because 
the man who sold the silk was a Chinese Lutheran. 

Why not plan soon to take a postage stamp tour of the Lutheran world at worship? 
Bon Voyage! 





THE SOCIETY OF THE INCARNATE WORD 
4009 Liberty Avenue | 
North Bergen, New Jersey | 
Publishing tracts and pamphlets designed to advance the | 
Liturgical-Sacramental revival in American Lutheranism, 


announces 


THE INCARNATE WORD TRACT SERIES | 
(four pages each) 


Number 1—The Royal Priesthood 

Number 2—Holy Absolution—A Voice from Heaven | 
Number 3—The Sign of the Cross | 
Number 4—The Weekly Celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
Number 5—Are You a Catholic? 

Number 6—What Is a Parent? 

Number 7—Holy Baptism | 
Number 8—Private Confession (containing Luther's Form) 
Number 9—The Church Year 

Number 10—The Holy Name of Jesus 


Price: 50 for $1.00 (postpaid if remittance accompanies order) 
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Reader’s Response 


Grace Church 
Sunbury, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to make a New Year's resolution. Every time anyone asks me if I am 
“high-church” or “low-church” I would like to say that I am neither. I regard my- 
self as a “twenty-four man.” Then if they ask me what a “twenty-four man” ts, I 
would like to pass them a wallet-sized card that reads like this: 


FOR LUTHERANS ONLY 

Be a Twenty-Four Man. Practice what you preach. Here's all you 
have to do: 

1. Memorize these statements in Articles 24 of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and its Apology: 

a. “... We hold Communion every holy day, and also other days 
when any desire the Sacrament...” 

b. “... Among us Masses are performed every Lord’s Day and on 
other festivals in which the Sacrament is offered to those who wish to 
use it...” 

2. Since the above statements are what all Lutherans preach, do your 
part in your own way to encourage all Lutherans to put these principles 
into practice. Remember the command of our Lord concerning the Sac- 
rament, “This do!” 


Such a card would be helpful as we seek to articulate our beliefs for the benefit 
of the masses. It could be included in parish mailings, passed out at conventions, 
etc. I pass the idea on to you. What do you think of it? 

Jesse E. W olf 
Pastor 





Yale Universit) 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sir: 


UNA SANCTA continues to improve—and that from a starting point far ahead 
of the Lutheran publishing field (hence not meant as a condescending remark). 1 
am grateful. 


I am fearful whenever I see much attention given to millinery and fussy details; 
these are what bring the liturgical movement into disrepute. I say that as an ad- 
mirer...not as a critic of the movement. I hope the various things I've written 
make that clear... Nor do I mean to imply that UNA SANCTA 7s primarily con- 
cerned with a textile revolution in Lutheranism. I simply do not believe in giving 
the critics a chance to carp... 

I liked the little, very informative “note” (AII Saints’, 1959) on the Danish 
debate, but such accounts should have their authorship indicated (by initials at 
least), especially when they contain cryptic and dubious statements like the follow- 
ing: “Cultural liberals and Lund theologians can well thank the high Church 
movement that they have found each other in the present situation.” 
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High Church movements (I hate that term and use it only in reference to your 
use of it in that article) would not find defense and support from inner-mission 
people, etc., so “surprising” if they spoke in Bartholdy’s and Prenter’s accents a 
bit more; and if they avoided what are merely ostentatious irritants (¢.g.. in 
America, use of the term ‘Mass’ which is medieval slang that demeans eucharistic 
worship in a way that “The Service,” translating the Biblical and traditional 
leiturgia does not). 


I thank you again and pray for your work. 
Sydney E. Ablstrom 
Department of Histor) 
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Notes and News 


L.S.W.M.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The third annual conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the 
Arts will be held at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, June 8-10, 
1960. Ludwig Lenel of the college faculty has been chosen as chairman. Informa- 
tion on registration may be had by writing in care of Mr. Lenel at the college. 


INSTITUTE OF LITURGICAL STUDIES 

The exciting new campus of Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
will be the locale of the annual Institute for Liturgical Studies, held under the 
sponsorship of Valparaiso University. The dates are June 22-24, 1960. Theme of 
this year’s institute will be ‘Sanctorum Communio” concentrating on the doctrine 
of the Holy Supper, with particular reference to the communion between Christ and 
the Christian described in 1 Corinthians 10. Prof. Robert C. Schultz is secretary of 
the institute, and registration information can be had by writing to him at the uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA is scheduled for the festival of the Presentation of 
the Augsburg Confession, June 25. 
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